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A Word from the Editor 


We hope you will like this issue of Wee Wisdom, from 
the cunning March hare that Ethel Cline has drawn for the 
cover design to the parachute babies riding on their magic 
pillows on the back cover. 

Little girls who love dolls will enjoy reading “Betty Blue.” 
Grace L. Hosmer, the understanding friend who wrote this 
story for you, has hidden a sweet and helpful lesson in the 
lines of the story. See if you can find it. 

This suggests a nice little game that you Wee Wisdom 
readers may like to play with your editors. In almost every 
story in Wee Wisdom there is a lesson. How should you like 
to read the magazine through, from cover to cover, see how 
many of the secret lessons you can find, and then write us 
about them?’ To help you get started, we are telling you that 
there is also a good lesson in the story, “A Gift for the King.” 

Anne tells us good-by in this Wee Wisdom. We have been 
happy to have her with us for the last few months. 

Next month you will meet Peter, the peddler boy, who 
was sometimes called “Bag o’ Rags.” You will like Peter. 
He will be in Estelle Urbahns’ story, “The Four-Leaf Clover.” 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine let 
The wind is whistling the flowers awake, os 
And sweeping the lawns for spring. - 
He gives the trees such a mighty shake - 
That tunes through their branches ring. sia 

ow 

The wind is pushing the garden gate, 
To call to the tulips fair. fo 
‘*Get up!’’ he blusters, ‘‘or you'll be late. ma 
I know you are hiding there.”’ | 
The wind is rattling the door to ask : 


If all of the children know 
That thoughts of love and a well-done task 
Will help them to thrive and grow. 
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When Jean first saw her, Betty 
Blue was lying face down in the 
dusty road. Jean came down 
the long lane that led from the 
house to the highway, and just as 
she reached the big elm into which 
she often climbed to watch the pass- 
ing cars, she spied something blue 
near one side of the road. Even be- 
fore she reached the spot, she cried, 
“Oh, it is a doll!’? When she had 
picked up the doll from the dust 
she whispered in ecstasy, ‘‘And 
such a lovely, lovely one, too! Poor 
dear,’’ she continued, ‘‘I am going 
to take you straight to Mother.”’ 

Hurriedly Jean wiped the dust 
from the doll’s face and dress and 
ran quickly up the lane, murmuring 
over and over, ‘‘Oh, I hope she will 
let me keep you! I surely hope she 
will.”’ 

A few minutes later, Jean burst 
into the kitchen where her mother 
was busy canning plums. Holding 
out the doll, she cried excitedly: 

“Mother, look! See what I 
found in the road! Please, please, 
may I keep her ?”’ 

Mas. Warren pushed the kettle 
back on the range and took the doll 
from Jean’s outstretched arms say- 
ing: 

You may keep her at least un- 
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Blue 


By Grace k. Hosmer 


til we find her owner. Those who 
lost her are, no doubt, many miles 
away by this time, and few people 
have time to turn back and go over 
their route again, even for such a 
doll as this.”’ 

“‘T have a name ready for her,”’ 
said Jean. ‘‘She is going to be 
Betty Blue. Her eyes are blue, and 
so is her dress, and she is wearing 
the dearest little blue shoes. Just 
look at them, Mother.’’ 

‘‘We must make her some other 
clothes,’? Mrs. Warren answered, 
‘for not even the real Betty Blue 
in Mother Goose could have worn 
her very best dress all the time. It 
will help you with your sewing, 
Jean, to make her a dress or two.”’ 

This was the beginning of Betty 
Blue’s life in Jean’s home—a home 
that stood at the top of a gently 
rising hill, with acres of woodland 
back of the house and a pasture on 
one side through which ran a gay 
little stream. Jean called the little 
stream the singing water because all 
day its voice rose and fell in the 
happiest of tunes; and at night it 
was that same tune that lulled her 
to sleep in her little room under 
the east gable. 
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“She is going to be Betty Blue. Her eyes are 


blue, and so is her dress.” 


A busy life it was for Betty Blue. 
In her new everyday dresses, which 
Jean and her mother had made, she 
went with Jean to feed the chick- 
ens; to bring up the calves; out in 
the garden to pick peas for dinner. 
Everywhere that Jean went, there 
also went Betty Blue. No one came 
to inquire for a lost doll, and soon 
Jean almost forgot that there ever 
had been a time when Betty Blue 
had not been her own. 

One day when the two went out 
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to the mail box, Jean came back 
with dancing steps. 

“A letter from Aunt Judith!” 
she cried. ‘‘Please read it, 
Mother, now. Perhaps she is 
coming. You know, she has been 
promising us a visit for ever so 
long.”’ 

Mrs. Warren opened the letter 
_ and read aloud: 


Dear Helen: No doubt you will be sur- 
prised to know that I actually am plan- 
ning my long deferred visit. If all goes 
well, I shall be with you next Saturday 
afternoon. Tell Jean that I should like 
to have her return with me when I come 
back home. 


As ever, 
Judith. 


Jean fairly gasped. Could it 
be true? What blissful dreams she 
had always had of visiting Aunt 
Judith! Now they were to come 
true. She seized Betty Blue by the 
arms and danced her up and down 
on the porch railing. 

‘‘And you shall go too, dearest 
child. When Aunt Judith sees you 
she will love you as much as I do. 
and she will be glad to have vou 
visit her.”’ 

Mrs. Warren smiled as she ‘aid 
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ihe letter on the window ledge. 

‘“We must plan our week so that 
| shall have time to bake some of 
Aunt Judith’s favorite cookies be- 
fore Saturday,’’ she said. ‘‘ Jean, 
you may run out to the orchard and 
bring in another basket of plums 
while I finish what I have here.’’ 

Jean fairly danced through the 
following days. ‘‘Go a little more 
slowly, dear,’? her mother admon- 
ished. ‘‘Then you will be fresh and 
joyous when Aunt Judith comes.”’ 

‘*We’re not tired,’’ laughed Jean. 
“Betty Blue and I are too happy 
to go slowly. Our feet are so glad, 
they have to run.’’ And away she 
would dash on another errand, 
Betty Blue under her arm. 
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Just as delightful as Jean’s 
imaginings had pictured it, was the 
long-looked-for visit. Every day 
held something new, for Aunt 
Judith was nearly as much of a 
madcap as Jean herself. Then too, 
as had been predicted, Aunt Judith 
did fall in love with Betty Blue. 

‘“*Of course she may go back with 
us,’’ she said. ‘‘Come here, Betty 
Blue, and give your great-aunt a 
kiss.’”’ Then both doll and child 
were given one of Aunt Judith’s 
big, quick hugs, and away all three 
ran out of the house and down to 
the singing water, where Aunt 
Judith, sitting on the grassy bank, 
wove clover chains and told the 
most wonderful stories about the 


Sat / 
| | All ie ran out of the house and down to the singing water. 
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familiar woods, trees, and pastures. 

Then came the day when a very 
happy, excited Jean took her place 
in the car beside Aunt Judith, with 
Betty Blue on her lap, and Betty’s 
wardrobe in a little suitcase stowed 
away in the back seat with Jean’s 
and Aunt Judith’s suitcases. All 
day they rode, and just before dark 
the journey ended, with Jean too 
tired and sleepy to think very much 
about the big, softly lighted house 
into which she was welcomed. After 
nearly falling asleep over the dainty 
lunch that Aunt Judith spread for 
her, Jean was soon asleep in a lit- 
tle white bed that stood near Aunt 
Judith’s larger one. 


There was no time to be lonely in 
the days that followed. Jean en- 
joyed the shopping expeditions and 
the picnics in the park. Best of all, 
she was invited to a party given by 
a little girl of the neighborhood. 
Mary, who kept house for Aunt 
Judith and Uncle Don, was to take 
Jean at four o’clock and to eall for 
her at seven. 


‘*T think you had better leave 
Betty Blue at home this time,”’ said 
Aunt Judith, and Jean was quite 
content to do so, for she thought it 
not likely that the other children 
at the party would have their dolls 
with them. 

The afternoon was a happy one. 
Jean entered into the spirit of the 
children’s games, and readily made 
friends with every one. After the 
games were over, lunch was served, 
and while the children were laugh- 
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ing and talking at the table one >f 
them chanced to mention her do |. 
Immediately the conversation 
turned to the absorbing subject of 
dolls. 

‘*T had a lovely doll, but I lest 
her in June when we were on our 
trip to Ontario,’’ said Margaret, a 
dark-eyed child who sat across the 
table from Jean. ‘‘Somewhere on 
the way she fell out of the car, and 
we did not have time to go back to 
look for her.’’ 

Amid the exclamations that came 
from the children, one voice was si- 
lent. For one terrifying instant it 
seemed to Jean that her heart 
stopped beating. It could not have 
been Betty Blue, she thought; 
Betty, safely asleep at Aunt 
Judith’s, tucked away in Jean’s 
own white bed. It must have been 
some other doll. There were hun- 
dreds of dolls in the world, and hun- 
dreds of people took trips in cars. 
It could not be that Betty Blue, so 
dear to Jean’s heart, hers now for 
three whole months, belonged to 
Margaret. 


She was glad that Mary came 
just then to take her home. She 
wanted to go somewhere, away from 
all the noise, so that she could think. 
Over and over, her heart kept say- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, no, it cannot be Betty 
Blue.’’ 

Hard and long was the baitle 
fought that night as Jean lay aw:ike 
with Betty Blue held close in her 
arms. Why need she ever tell! 
Margaret, no doubt, had other dolls. 
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“he would not miss this one. No 
one need know. 

“Yes, but you will know,” 
whispered a small, inner voice. You 
will always know that you are not 
honest. And Some One else will 
know, and be sorry.”’ 

‘But Betty Blue may not be the 
doll that Margaret lost.’’ 

‘‘But she may be,’’ persisted the 
little voice. 

A long pause, while Jean lay 
thinking. At last she whispered: 

‘Betty Blue, I love you more 
than anything else in all the world; 
but tomorrow I am going to take 
you to Margaret.”’ 

Was Mother here? in the room? 
So plainly did Jean see her 
mother’s face with its tender, lov- 
ing smile that she cried out 
softly, ‘‘Mother! Mother!’’ 
Then she knew she must have 
imagined it, and, turning her 
face to Betty Blue’s, Jean fell 
asleep. 

In the morning she told the 
whole story to Aunt Judith, 
and it was arranged that right 
after breakfast they should go 


“But you want Betty Blue 
—don’t you?” asked Jean \ 
in a trembling voice. 
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and talk with Margaret’s mother. 
Jean was not very hungry, and 
breakfast was soon over. Aunt 
Judith, knowing well what it must 
have cost Jean to make her deci- 
sion, thought the greatest kindness 
she could show Jean would be to 
have the matter settled as quickly 
as possible. In a very few minutes 
they were in the car, and soon 
afterward at Margaret’s door. 

‘‘T will tell Mrs. Bright,’’ said 
Aunt Judith, and Jean squeezed 
her hand close. So understanding 
was this dear aunt; almost like 
Mother. 

The story was soon told, while 
Jean, sitting bravely erect, held 
Betty Blue on her lap. Mrs. Bright 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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There was, once upon a time, a great 
and good king who loved all the people 
of his kingdom with a love so great that 
there was nothing in all the kingdom to 
be compared with it. And the king de- 
sired of his people that they should, in 
return, love him with a love as great 
as that which he felt for them. 

Now all the people of the kingdom be- 
lieved that they loved their king, but 
their days were so filled with tasks— 
the building of houses, the raising of 
crops, the filling of their barns with 
wheat-—and they were so busy bringing 
up their families that some of them quite 
forgot their king; forgot that he loved 
them with a love so great that there was 
nothing in all the kingdom to be com- 
pared with it. 

The king was aware that his people 
were forgetting him and thinking more 
of their houses and their families and 
their crops than of him; so he sent word 
throughout his kingdom that he should 
like for all those who still loved him to 


we’ 


- summer in the hills.” 
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CA Gift for the King 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


“T have learned to play many a sweet note this 
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bring a gift to his throne, that he might 
see how greatly they loved him, if at «ll. 

The people throughout the kingdom 
began to contest and to vie with one 
another, each trying to think of a vift 
that would be better and finer than that 
of his neighbors, to carry to the king. 
They gathered in their best and finest 
sheep and the dearest and the whitest of 
their baby lambs. They filled great 
sacks with winter wheat. At the bazaars 
they bought fine perfumes, and honey 
in the comb, honey that was the color 
of the sun. The richest in the kingdom 
collected bags of gold and jewels. 

It was whispered about the firesides 
that the king had sent word that he who 
brought the perfect gift should live in 
the king’s court, should sit at the king’s 
right hand, and should wear a robe of 
gold and ermine. Now many longed 
for the robe of gold and ermine, and 
many longed to sit at the right hand of 
the king, and be envied by their less for- 
tunate neighbors. 

Even the children of the king- 
dom strove to find the perfect gift 
to carry to their great king. ‘The 
children were not busy building 
houses and planting fields, so they 
thought a great deal about finding 
the perfect gift. Some of the chil- 
dren set aside their best toys to 
carry on the pilgrimage to the 
king’s throne. Some carved little 
wooden images; some took their 
pet lambs or their favorite goats to 
the river, washed them, hung 
wreaths about their necks, and tied 
bells and ribbons about their ears. 
Some of the children put lotus seeds 
into sandalwood boxes, which «hey 
wrapped in their best kerchiefs, t0 
carry to the king. 
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Now, all the while that the children 
were finding what they believed to be 
the perfect gift, there was much quar- 
reling among them, and much arguing 
and envying. For every child, like ev- 
ey man and woman, desired to live at 
the king’s court, sit at the right hand 
of the king, wear the gold and ermine 
robe, and be envied by all the other 
children of the kingdom. 

As it happened, there was a little lad 
in the kingdom named Jan. Jan sat all 
day on the hills and minded his grand- 
father’s nine white camels. Jan watched 
the camels every day, from early dawn 
until bedtime, when he returned to his 
grandfather’s house. There Jan helped 
with the cooking of the evening curry 
and rice. He drew the lentils from the 
oven and brought water from the spring. 
With so many tasks to do, he had no 
time for even thinking of finding a gift 
for the great king, whom he loved with 
all his heart. 

Jan thought of the king at dawn, 
when he drove the nine white camels 
in the rosy light of early day to the feed- 
ing grounds, where the grass was green 
and red poppies grew in clusters. 
He thought of the king and loved 
him all during the day, and he 
thought of him and loved him while 
he drove the nine white camels 
home at night, under the quiet sky. 

Jan loved the king so greatly 
that his love made him love and 
see beauty and goodness in all 
things—the sky, the birds, the 
flowers, and all the people that he 
saw. But Jan, with the tending of 
his grandfather’s nine white cam- 
els, had no time for the getting of 
a perfect gift. Neither had he any 
money with which to buy a perfect 
gilt. Indeed, Jan thought that to 


buy a gift such as would please his 
king, one must first have a handful 
If one had a hand- 


of golden coins. 
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ful of golden coins, one could go to the 
finest bazaars and buy ivory or teakwood 
or pearls! One thing Jan did have, and 
that was his wooden flute, carved from 
a branch of the olive tree. 

“T will go to the king and carry my 
flute,” he told his grandfather. “I have 
learned to play many a sweet note while 
in the hills with thy nine camels feed- 
ing near.” 

“°Tis well, my child,” said the grand- 
father. “Since I cannot go, set out by 
thyself, take with thee thy flute, and 
tell the king thou lovest him greatly.” 

The day for the pilgrimage came, 
and Jan in his best tunic and his best 
sandals and his best undergarments (the 
clothing that he wore only on feast 
days), joined a long line of the people 
of the kingdom. Each traveler carried 
his gift with care and pride. The gifts 
of some were so heavy and of such size 
that they were placed on the backs of 
donkeys. Some carried great bags on 
their shoulders. Some carried full 


knapsacks strapped to their backs. 
Others carried small sandalwood boxes, 
in which lay precious jewels. 


At sight of Noel, the littlest boy, Jan took off his 
sandals and tied them to the feet of the lad. 
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At the sight of so 
much richness, Jan’s 
heart grew sad, and 
his feet lagged 
along the path. The 
children mocked 
him, saying: “He 
comes to the king 
with empty hands!” 
At that, Jan’s heart 
grew heavier still. 
What would the 
great king say to 
him? He, Jan, with 
only a flute! 

Now the way that 
led to the king’s 
high throne was hot 
and dusty and steep, 
and in places it was 
set with thorns. 
Some of the chil- 
dren had no sandals, 
and by the time they 
had reached the top 
of the first hill their feet were bruised 
and bleeding. At sight of Noel, the 
littlest boy, Jan took off his sandals, 
which were his best, meant only for 
feast days, and tied them to the feet of 
the littlest lad. 

“Oh, foolish one!” cried an old man. 
“Why didst thou give away thy sandals? 
They are of good leather and are braided 
with colored thongs. They are worth 
money !” 

“T gave them because I loved the lit- 
tle lad, Noel, more than I loved my 
sandals,” answered Jan, quite simply. 
And all the people laughed. 

Night came. A chill wind stole across 
the ground, and a little girl called Greta, 
clad in only a cotton garment, cried with 
the cold. Jan gave her his tunic of wool, 
with its border of colored cloth, and 
Greta grew warm and fell asleep. 

“Foolish one!” cried another man. 
“Thy tunic was worth money. Why 
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“HereamI, great King. What the people 
say of me is true, for I have only love.” 
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didst thou give it ‘o 
that common stre:t 
child? Wilt thcu 
look pretty in thy 
undergarments be- 
fore the king? [| 
think not! Tell me, 
why didst thou part 
with thy tunic?” 

And Jan an- 
swered and _ said: 
“Because I loved the 
little street child, 
Greta, far better 
than I loved my 
tunic. Besides, | 
still have my 
wooden flute to 
carry to the king. | 
can hide me behind 
a tree and play to 
the king many a 
sweet note which I 
learned while in the 
hills, with the nine 
camels feeding near.” And all the peo- 
ple who heard laughed and pointed their 
fingers at Jan, and said: 

“Like a foolish one, he loves where 
there is nothing to be gained by his lov- 
ing.” 

Farther along on the journey, one of 
the baby lambs fell among sharp rocks, 
and was wounded. “Call Jan, the fool- 
ish one!” said a tall man in a mocking 
voice. “He will give his linen shirt to 
wrap the wounds of the lamb.” 

“Oh, that I will!” cried little Jan. So 
saying, he tore his shirt into strips and 
bound the wounded lamb, and again all 
the people laughed; for now all that Jan 
had left was a small cloth, which he 
tied about his body to hide his naked- 
ness. And again the people said: “like 
a foolish one, he has made himself poor 
and naked; like a foolish one, he loves 
where there is nothing to be gainec by 
his loving!’ 
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Again, little Jan said: “I have still 
my wooden flute, and I can hide me be- 
hind a tree and play to the king many a 
sweet note which I learned in the hills, 
with the nine camels feeding near.” 
And once again all the people laughed. 

One morning found the journey 
ended. The many people had reached 
the high hill where lived the king. Much 
pushing and shuffling and arguing and 
quarreling went on, and there was much 
ill feeling among the people; for each 
one wanted to be first in the giving of 
his gift to the king. 

The king took each gift and looked 
at it thoughtfully, and he looked long 
into the eyes of the giver. In all eyes, 
even in those of the children, he found 
looks of envying, so that he could not 
receive the gift of the giver, but could 
only shake his head and say, “Go thy 
way, and take with thee thy gold.” Or, 
“Go thy way, and take with thee thy 
winter wheat and thy new lamb; none 
among you has brought to me the per- 
fect gift.” Then the king looked sadly 
from one face to another and asked, “Is 
there none other?” 

And the people all laughed and said: 
“There is yet Jan, the foolish one with 
empty hands, who is nearly naked with 
too much loving and giving. He has 
brought thee nothing, great King, but 
the music of his flute.” 

At hearing this, deep gladness shone 
in the eyes of the king, and he called 
Jan’s name aloud. But the little boy 
hid himself under a flowering mango 
tree, for he was much abashed by his 
lack of clothes and by his empty hands. 
The king called to him again, and this 
time Jan answered and said: “Here am 
I, great King. What the people say of 
me is true, for I have only love; love for 
thee and the children and all the people, 
and for all good things. But my hands 
are empty except for my wooden flute.” 
And the king answered and said: “Lo, 
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my child! Since thou hast such love as 
this, thou hast all, even the perfect gift. 
Thou art he for whom I am looking. 
Come to my throne. And bring thy lit- 
tle flute.” 

But still Jan hung back, saying, 
“There are my grandfather and his nine 
white camels——” 

“Thy grandfather also shall abide in 
my court, and his camels shall find pas- 
ture in my hills,” promised the King. 

At that, Jan came, his head hanging 
down because of his lack of clothes. But 
the king wrapped him about with the 
gold and ermine robe, and Jan sat down 
at the right hand of the great king. And 
when Jan looked back at the people and 
smiled, all saw that he was neither 
proud nor vain over his high place, be- 
cause his heart was filled only with love. 
And the people, big and little, went si- 
lently back to the plain with their use- 
less gifts, but with pride and envy gone 
out of their hearts; for on the high hill 
of the king they had seen a glorious 
wonder. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD BEFORE 


Anne has come to live in a big apartment 
house in the city to be with her father who 
is overseeing the construction of a large 
building. It is Anne’s first experience in 
a large city, but she loves people and has 
many happy adventures while making 
friends of her neighbors and schoolmates. 
Time passes swiftly for Anne and her 
friends, and vacation time is at hand. 


Chapter VII 


“Anne,” said her father one day, “do 
you know it will soon be time to say 
good-by to your friends?” 

“Oh, Father!” said Anne. 

“Vacation begins next week, and I am 
sending you to Grandmother for the va- 
cation. You know, she feels a little 
cheated. She thinks I ought to have left 
you with her when I went to Japan. You 
want to go, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Father, I’ll love it on the 
farm. But aren’t we coming back here 
at all?” 

“No, dear. My work will be done in 
three months more, and the next job is 
a big irrigation dam in the Southwest.” 

Anne was silent for a moment. She 
was thinking that it was going to be 
hard to say good-by to the Carson Street 
school and to all the dear neighbors in 
the house. Indeed, she would have to 
say good-by to all on the block; for by 
this time Anne knew all the shopkeepers 
in the little stores that occupied the first 
floors and basements of many of the 
buildings. 

“Father, may I have a party before I 
go?” Anne asked. 

“I knew that was coming,” said 
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Prossy, smiling and shaking her head. 

“How many people do you want to 
ask?” inquired Father. 

“Oh, all of my room at school, ‘he 
Antonelli family, Mr. O’Neil, ihe 
Schmaltzes, the Hills, Mrs. Benson, 
Grandma France, all the Palpecs, Miss 
Oliver, Miss Ferry, the janitor at school, 
the minister and his little girl, and——_” 

“Wait, Anne, you needn’t complete 
the list right now. The thing we must 
do now is to find out where we can have 
the party. The only thing I see, really, 
is to rent the armory, or the ballroom 
of one of the largest hotels.” 

“We'll like any place you get, Father, 
but if it could be a place where we could 
have some grass, it would be lovely. 
Some of the folks are just longing to see 
grass and trees. Then there will be 
several babies, and grass is nice for 
them to roll on.” 

“Yes, that is a good use for grass,” 
Father agreed gravely. 

Anne rested content. Father always 
managed things. She knew there would 
be a splendid party. 

On Saturday morning Father took 
Anne with him when he went down to 
the block he was building. They went 
into the office of the president of the 
company for a few minutes. Anne had 
been there before with Father, and Mr. 
Armstrong was one of her friends. 

“Well, Anne,” he said, when he and 
Father had finished the business talk, 
“Shall you be sorry to leave our noisy 
city?” 

“Yes, I shall, Mr. Armstrong,” Anne 
answered. 
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“Anne is always sorry to leave any 
‘ace until she becomes glad that she has 
rrived at the next place,’”’ remarked her 
ther. 

“T’m sorry to leave all my friends,” 
said Anne, “but we are going to have a 
party as soon as Father finds a place 
big enough.” 

While Father went out to see some 
one, Anne remained behind and told 
Mr. Armstrong about all the different 
people who must come to the party. 

“Why, that will be a real party, Anne. 
There must be a hundred people on that 
list.” 

“T’m afraid there are one or two over 
a hundred,” Anne confessed. “Then 
there are Lucy’s dog, and Mrs. Benson’s 
cat, but they know each other and won’t 
fight.” 

Prossy called for Anne a little later 
and took her home. Then Mr. Arm- 


strong sought out her father. 
“Donaldson,” he said, “I have a farm 
out on the shore. 


It’s my pet hobby, 


next Saturday afternoon, and every one 


Mr. Antonelli played his violin while the children danced on the 
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though I don’t get out there so often as 
I could wish. A farmer and his wife 
are caretakers of the place. I want you 
to go down there for Anne’s party. She 
has invited me too, by the way. You 
can go next Saturday afternoon when 
your men are not working, and you may 
have the trucks that are used here to 
transport your guests. It’s just the 
right place for a crowd. There’s a safe 
beach where they can swim and wade, 
and grass for the babies to roll on. 
There are a barn and a pasture and 
cows and chickens and pigs. Those city 
children will have the time of their lives 
down there. I’d like to do this for Anne. 
We can order most of the food already 
prepared, and send some one down to 
help Mrs. Thomas get it ready.” 

The two men had everything arranged 
in a few minutes. 

“I have your party arranged, Anne,” 
announced Father that night. “You 
may give out the invitations. It is to be 
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must be at the corner of Carson Street 
and Second Avenue by one o’clock.” 

Anne did not ask a single question. 
Surprises are more fun. She began to 
give out invitations that very day, and 
every one accepted. Mr. Schmaltz said 
he could close his shop for the afternoon. 
Mr. Antonelli asked his cousin to take 
care of the fruit stand. Even Mr. 
O’Neil could come. He had a day off 
due him and he arranged to take it that 
Saturday. There was quite a flutter in 
school on Monday when Miss Oliver let 
Anne stand up and invite the whole 
room. It quite overshadowed the matter 
of promotion. 

Mrs. Schmaltz spent Friday baking 
her famous kuchen, putting cakes into 
the oven in relays. She wanted to take 
enough kuchen to the party for every 
one to have a piece. Mr. Antonelli de- 
cided to bring a large box of peanuts, 
and several other guests planned con- 
tributions. 

On Saturday, before one 
o’clock, the crowd began to 
grow on the corner of Car- 
son Street and Second 
Avenue. No one knew what 
was going to happen, and 
no one wanted to miss any 
of the party. 

Mr. Armstrong had of- 
fered to take Father and 
Anne and Prossy down in 
his car, but Father thought 
that Anne would rather go 
in one of the trucks with 
her friends. Then Mr. Arm- 
strong said he believed he 
would rather go in a truck 
too. 

On the stroke of one, four 
trucks came rolling up, the 
drivers grinning broadly. 
Nice benches were fastened 
along the sides for the peo- 
ple to sit on. In the last 
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truck Mr. Armstrong was riding aloe, 

“Pile in,” cried the drivers as they 
drew uptothecurb. The Italian grad. 
mother sat next to Anne’s father, ‘ve. 
cause he could speak Italian. Mrs, 
Schmaltz sat next to Mr. Armstrong, 
because Mr. Armstrong had visited her 
little home town in the Fatherland. 
Anne sat next to Mr. Armstrong on 
the other side and told him the names 
of the people in the party. 

The merriment rose when they left the 
city streets behind, and drove past sub- 
urban estates, with trees and flowers 
everywhere. The Antonelli family be- 
gan singing, “Moonlight So Sweet and 
Pale.” The song was so beautiful that 
every one in their truck listened. Then 
the children sang school songs. At last 
the trucks stopped in a lane, and the 
guests could see the ocean on one side 
and the farm on the other. 

There is no way of describing all that 
party. There was so much 
joy that it fairly bubbled 
over. Mr. Antonelli played 
his violin while the children 
danced on the sand. Groups 
of eager, wondering boys 
and girls accompanied Mr. 
Thomas on a tour of the 
barns. Some of the young- 
sters had never before been 
out of the city. Later, sup- 
per was spread on long ta- 
bles under trees on the lawn. 
There were sandwiches by 
the hundreds and milk “by 
the tubful,” as Lucy said 
when she _ surveyed the 
great pails of milk brought 
to the tables. There were 
freezers of ice cream; but 
best of all were the stiaw- 
berries picked from the 
farm gardens. The ptty 
cemented the bonds of 

(Please turn to page §)) 
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I had a little nut tree; The King of Spain’s Daughter 
Nothing would it bear Came to visit me, 

straw- But a silver nutmeg And all on account of 

n the And a golden pear. My little nut tree. 


purty Color the sky blue with streaks of pale rose. Color the grass green; the nut tree, 


ds of brown. Make the pear yellow, and the nutmeg, gray. Color the princess’ hair yellow; 
» $9) her dress, pink with gray trimming. Make the monkey’s jacket red; his trousers, green. 
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CA Sampler 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


How many Busy Sunbeams know 
what a sampler is, I wonder? And how 
many have seen one that was made long 
ago? 

The little girls of your great-grand- 
mothers’ day took much pride and pleas- 
ure in making samplers. Some of their 
samplers were very elaborate and took 
much time and patience to make nicely. 
[The name sampler meant that it was a 
sample of the work that the little girl 
could do.] 

These samplers were made by ladies 
also, and were framed and hung on the 
walls, just as one would frame and hang 
a pretty picture that she has painted. 

Recently the making of samplers has 
been revived, and designs for them are 
to be found in many magazines. 

The samplers that the little girls of 
other days worked were not so easy to 
make as are the patterns now given. 
Their samplers were made on a special 
kind of cloth woven in tiny squares, and 
each square on the pattern had to be 
found and counted on both the pattern 
and the cloth. All that you have to do 
is to cross-stitch the pattern given you 
here. 

This design is an easy one and will 
not take long to make, but it will be 
very pretty, and if you do your work 
neatly perhaps Mother dear will have 
it framed for you to hang in your room. 
Perhaps, too, your great-grandchildren 


will treasure it, as some of the samplers 
of the olden times are treasured now. 

Use rather fine white or cream linen 
of medium heavy quality. Cut it a 
little larger than a page of Wee Wisdom. 
Lay a piece of tracing paper between the 
pattern and the linen, and with a sharp 
pencil trace each little cross on your 
material. In the space between the 
basket and 1931, write your name just 
as neatly as you can. 

Use dark brown, black, or navy-blue 
floss for the border, working with three 
threads of a strand of six-thread em- 
broidery floss. In working the basket, 
make the bow on the handle of a pretty 
shade of bright blue; make the four 
crosses in the center of the bow of the 
blue also. Make the crosses down to 
the basket on one side and to the circle 
on the other side in tan; the flowers in 
the large circles in two shades of rose, 
and the smaller flowers in blue. Make 
the other crosses above the basket in 
green, and the basket in tan the same 
shade as that used for the handle. Make 
an orange cross in the open space in 
the large flowers. Work the little flower 
in each corner near the border in 
orange. Work the date, 1931, in tan, 
as you did the basket. Work your name 
in outline stitch in the same color as 
that used for the border. When you 
have finished your work, cut out a piece 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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(Peeps at Other Lands 


By CAROLINE MABRY 


STRANGE AND INTERESTING CLOCKS 


“Tick-tock, Tick-tock!” Every child 
likes to hear a clock tick. But some 
clocks are more fun than others. The 
children of Nuremberg, Germany, have 
a clock out of which, at noon every day, 
twelve statues come and march around 
a platform over a church door. Then 
they go back inside until noon the next 
day. If a child becomes so interested 
in the toy shops of Nuremberg that he 
forgets it is almost noon, he has to run 
if he wants to see the clock. It counts 
all the hours, but noon is the only time 
when the statues are on parade. 

Venice, Italy, has a clock that per- 
forms every hour. And how do you 
think it counts the hours? It does not 
begin to count the hours all over again at 
noon as we do, but goes right on count- 
ing up to twenty-four. That is the way 
Italian time is marked. Fifteen o’clock 
by the Venice clock is what we would 
call three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The bell clock 

; in Venice is above 
St. Mark’s square. 
Xd i It has a_ very 
ONO large bell, and 
(ima when each hour 
comes there are 
two statues that 
strike the bell 
with sledge ham- 
mers; first one 
statue strikes, 
and then _ the 
other. They stand 
on top of a build- 
ing, and they look 
| so natural that at 
‘I first a child won- 


In St. Mark’s Square, ders if they are 


Venice. not real men. 


They have been there for years anc 
years, striking the hours. 

Every English child has heard of Big 
Ben, one of the biggest clocks in the 
world. From a beautiful high tower thi: 
clock looks down 
on the Houses of 
Parliament in 
London. It booms 
the hours’ so 
loudly that it can 
be heard a long 
way off. 

Almost every 
English garden 
has its clock, but 
these clocks do 
not sound the 
hours. They are 
really sundials, 
and the sun tells 
the hour of day 
by the shadow 
that it casts over 
the figures on the 
dial. Many of these sundials have mot- 
toes engraved about them. One famous 
sundial says, “I mark no hours but sunny 
hours.” It seems to be having its own 
little joke, for when the sun does not 
shine the pointer cannot cast a shadow, 
and therefore it can mark no hours. 
Another sundial warns its owner not 
to waste his time, for whenever he looks 
at the sundial he sees the words, “Time 
passes.” 

One of the most interesting clocks in 
Great Britain is the garden clock that 
faces Princes Street in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The clock is made of liviny 
flowers. Its letters are formed of brigh'- 
colored blossoms, and even its hands 
have flowers growing their full lengt!. 


Big Ben, London. 
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It is set on a green slope, and one can 
look down on it from the street and 
see the flowery hands move slowly from 
one hour figure to the next. 

An interesting clock in England is 
that in the cathedral of Wells. In the 
church wall, not far from the organ, is 
set the big face of the clock. Above it 
is a small platform. When the hour 
strikes, little bronze figures of men on 
horseback race around the platform. 
The horses prance as if to welcome each 
hour that strikes and turns them loose 
for a spirited run with their riders. 


France has clocks with beautiful 
chimes that ring when the hours strike. 
One of the most interesting clocks in 
France is that in the old town of Rouen. 
It hangs over the center of a winding 
street, for it is built in an arched tower 
that connects buildings on both sides of 
the street. It is a graceful tower, and 
a very convenient one too, for as one 
comes down the street of Rouen feeling 
that perhaps it is time for dinner, with- 
out stepping so much as an inch out of 
his way he can look up at the clock and 
see whether or not it really is time for 
dinner, and if he must hurry. 

The clocks of 
Holland are called 
singing towers, 
for they have sets 
of bells that play 
musically when 
they strike the 
hour. Some clocks 
in Amsterdam 
play every fifteen 
minutes. When a 
Dutch child hears 
this music he 
knows that some 
part of an hour 
has passed, for 
| the bells in the 
clock tower tell 
him so. 
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The people of 
-| Switzerland are 
4 skilled wood carv- 
ers, and_ their 
| clocks are made 
of carved wood. 
| Most of the clocks 
in that country 
look like bird 
houses with two 
little doors near 
| the top. When 
the hour strikes 
a door flies open 
and a little 
painted cuckoo 
bobs out and 
sings a tune. But 
his neighbor be- 
hind the next 
door sings more 
often, for he performs every quarter of 
an hour. Tick-tock, tick-tock, goes the 
clock that looks like a house, and from 
its frame of carved leaves and flowers 
the cuckoo sings, to tell that time is 
passing. 


A Singing Tower, 
Holland. 


CA Sampler 


(Continued from page 18) 


of cardboard the size of Wee Wisdom’s 
page, lay your sampler on this evenly, 
so that the border will be straight with 
the edge of cardboard, turn the edges 
over the cardboard, and glue them down. 
If you have used a black border, a black 
frame would look best. A gilt or a 
brown frame looks well with a blue or 
a brown border. 


| 


Table Blessing 


Father, my praise I gladly give 
In all I do, and think, and live. 
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DEAR Boys AND GIRLS: 


many as we can. 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with 
other Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something from 
each one of you. We can use only your own original work. If you have 
never had anything published in the Young Authors’ department, write 
the very best poem or story you can and send it to us. We shall use as 


THE EDITOR. 


March Winds 


By ADELAIDE KRONE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oh, how we love you when you roar, 
When you sing, and when you sigh. 
We call and shout for more and more 
As you toss our kites on high. 


Prayer Thoughts 
By LAVENA HURLBERT 
Ong, Nebr. 
MORNING 
Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the blessed morning light, 
For rest, and food, and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 
NOON 
God is great, God is good. 
Let us thank Him for our food. 
By His hand all must be fed; 
He gives us now our daily bread. 
NIGHT 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
Watch and guard me through the night, 
And wake me with the morning light. 


Spring Is Coming 
By KATHLEEN HOLT (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The skies are ugly, dark, and gray, 
The trees are stark and bare, 
But yet I feel quite sure today, 
That Spring is in the air. 


Oh, yes, the wind is sharp and cold, 
And the sun does not appear, 

But old man Winter is growing old, 
And Spring is coming near. 


The Rescue 
By FRED WAISON 
New York, N. Y. 

One day while sailing to America, 
Fred and his dog, Rover, were playing 
on the ship. Suddenly Fred fell over- 
board. He called for help. His dog, 
hearing the cry, ran to the cabin of 
Fred’s father and barked as loudly as he 
could. The boy was half drowned when 
his father reached him. Later the boy 
was revived, and his father told him 
that he would not have been saved if the 
dog had not been there. 
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My Canary 
By GEORGE PERRY (11 years) 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


In the morning as soon as it is light, 
He sings his little song; 

He fills the home with happiness, 
Throughout the whole day long. 


It Is Raining 
By MARJORIE BILES (8 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 
It is stormy today, 
And a cold, cold rain 
Comes splashing down 
On the window pane. ° 


As darkness comes on, 
It begins to freeze; 
And the wind howls 
Through the quivering trees. 


How much nicer it is 
On a day in spring, 
When the warm, bright sun 
Shines on everything! 


When the rain comes down 
In gentle showers, 

So good for trees 
And grass and flowers. 


I like the summer 

And winter and fall, 
But I like spring 

The best of all. 


Nut-o 
By VERA STARBARD (11 years) 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Nut-o is the name I gave a little gray 
squirrel. He lives in a big oak tree in 
our yard. Near-by there is a block of 
slate, half buried. I put out nuts for 
him there. He is very tame: now and 
will even eat out of my hand. He has 
the biggest and fluffiest tail I ever saw. 
Nut-o knows that I will not hurt him. 
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Just Some Wood 
By JoY HATHAWAY 
Detroit, Mich. 

I was lying on a shelf with many 
other and more beautiful trees all 
around me. I started to wonder if 
this was as far as I would ever 
go. Then one day a mancame in. He 
had a kind face and I liked him. He said 
he wanted to see some trees. My hope 
grew, but, quite as suddenly as it grew, 
it went down again as the store sales- 
man picked up my friend beside me. 
The kind man said, “I do not think I 
could pay that much right now,” so my 
friend was put back. Again I had hope, 
but much to my dismay he picked up 
my friend on the other side. The man 
said the same thing again. Then I was 
brought down. The kind man said I 
was the one for him. 

What kind was I? “An oak,” was 
the answer; and that is how I learned 
my name. I was wrapped up and put 
into a car, then taken to a man they 
called Tom. He planted me and cared 
for me. I grew straight and tall. I 
held out my fine branches to every one. 
In the meanwhile, a little girl came to 
see me every day. We grew together. 

One day (one of my worst memories) 
she moved away. I still grew, and be- 
came a lovely tree. 

One day two men came with a tool. 
Soon I felt something cut into me, and I 
fell. At last a large truck came. I was 
put into it, and once more I was carried 
away, I was shipped to a sawmill and 
was made into large planks of wood. I 
was taken to a place where men were 
digging. I was built into a beautiful 
home. Some people moved in. My hope 
came again; my joy returned. I was 
happy, as there, passing through the 
rooms, was a little lady. I saw at once 
that she was the little girl I had known 
long ago. I now watch her children as 
they run around. I am very happy. 
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Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
I’m glad to hear your song. 

The time you’ve been away from me 
Has seemed so very long. 

You’re such a friendly little bird 
I love your merry trill, 

And so I’ve seattered crumbs for you 
Upon my window sill. 


I like your coat of rusty brown, 
Your pudgy vest of red. 
Perhaps you’ll build your nest for me 


In branches overhead, 

Where I can watch you every day, 
Your little birdies too; 

For of the things that I love best 
Are glad springtime—and you. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you 
may receive. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

Winter is drawing to a close, and 
spring is preparing to return. Some of 
the first signs of spring are the little 
green shoots that we see peeping out of 
the cold, hard earth. These tiny green 
things may come from little seeds that 
have lain under the soil all winter. The 
first soft south wind and the first warm 
rays of sunshine cause the little seeds 
to burst their coats and to start up- 
ward. The bulbs that have been sleep- 
ing beneath the ground all winter 
awaken and begin to grow. In another 
month the whole earth will be covered 
with its lovely spring garment of green. 
Love, happiness, health, and prosper- 


ity are like the seeds and the bulbs; 
they lie sleeping just beneath the surface 
of our lives. Our words of faith, love, 
health, and plenty are the warm south 
wind and the bright rays of sunshine. 
Our good words call to our blessings, 
and bid them come forth into expres- 
sion in our lives. God has already 
planted the seeds. Every good thing 
that you desire is within your reach. 
Speak words of faith and joy. Be lov- 
ing, kind, and happy; and soon the rich 
garment of many blessings will cover 
your life. Waken your blessings by 
speaking good words. 
Truly, 
SECRETARY. 
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wrote a letter requesting that it be an- 
swered in Wee Wisdom please write me giv- 
ing her name and address? I should like 
to write her a personal letter.—Editor.] 

Betty is a true Booster. Acting 
kindly toward strangers and defending 
ihem against unfairness is one of the 
many ways of keeping the Booster 
pledge. 

Dear Booster Club: Every day I read the 
little booklet that I received and I try to 
speak kind words and keep my pledge. 
When new pupils come to school I try to 
treat them kindly. One day a new pupil 
came to school. The other pupils teased 
him. I went up to the others and made 
them stop teasing. They never did it again. 
—Betty Hansen. F 

Speaking good words helps us to be 
kind and loving toward our family as 
well as toward our friends and acquaint- 
ances. Being kind toward others helps 
them to be kind toward us. 

Dear Secretary: I have started to school, 
and I am trying to keep the pledge. I like 
the club very much. I am more thoughtful 
of my little sister than I used to be, and I 
try to speak only kind words.—Billie Mills 
(Canada). 

Cecilene, who lives in South America, 
enjoys Wee Wisdom each month. When 
we remember that every person who 
reads Wee Wisdom is a friend of every 
other reader, then we get an idea of the 
many friends we have, even in far off 
countries. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for one year and a half. It 
is growing nicer every month. When I 
finish reading my Wee Wisdom magazines 
I pass them on to others. I hope the other 
readers love them as I do.—Cecilene Leona 
Baird, (South America). 


It should make us very happy to know 
that we can help even our pets by pray- 
ing for them. They too belong to God, 
and are protected by His love and filled 
with His life. 

Dear Booster Club: The other morning 
our dog went away. He did not come back 


al! day, so that night I prayed that he would 
come back. The next morning he returned. 
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[Will the Falls City, Nebraska, girl who 
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I was very glad to have him. Saying The 
Prayer of Faith keeps me well all the time. 
—Mavis McLaughlin. 

Donald is keeping his pledge, and 
helping the Booster Club to grow by get- 
ting new members. We like to have our 
friends bring us new friends. 

Dear Secretary: The Booster Club has 
helped me much. I am trying harder each 
day to keep the pledge. I hope that I can 
get as many new members as my sister got. 
I have two membership application blanks, 
so I hope to get two members.—Donald 
Magruder. 

Many of our readers tell us how much 
they enjoy the adventures of the Spar- 
tans. We are indeed grateful to Mrs. 
Haseltine for her faithfulness in writ- 
ing the stories for us each month. 

When we have perfect trust in God, 
we are not afraid. Sickness is not of 
God. When Myra placed her trust in 
Him, she shut the door against disease, 
and it could not enter her body, which is 
God’s holy temple. 

Dear Secretary: I am glad that I can tell 
you how much I enjoy Wee Wisdom. The 
story of the Spartans is the very first story 
I read. I found out, when I first started 


to take Wee Wisdom, that it began to help 
me very much. 


When infantile paralysis was going 
around, I kept saying The Prayer of Faith, 
over and over, so I would not get it, and 
I did not.—Myra Gladys Engstrom. 

Mattie Alice’s entire family reads her 
Wee Wisdom magazines. We are glad 
that Mattie Alice is receiving many 
blessings through her prayers. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I like to read your 
lovely stories and wish I could get your mag- 
azine every week. Even Mother and Father 
like to read it. Best of all, I like to read 
The Prayer of Faith, for it has helped me 
much.—Mattie Alice Bankhead. 

Bainbridge is finding his membership 
in the Booster club helpful. He is also 
learning the value of prayer. 

Dear Booster Club: The Booster club is 
helping me. I lost my knife but, after pray- 
ing, I found it again. I received your letter, 
and was very glad to hear from you. I like 
Wee Wisdom fine.—Bainbridge Stephens. 
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Far away in South Africa, Mary is 
keeping the Booster pledge. It has 
helped her to keep love and harmony 
between herself and her friends. Words 
of love and truth and harmony are help- 
ful, no matter where we live. They will 
bring joy and happiness into the lives 
of all who speak them. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am still keeping the 
rules of the club, and since I have been a 
member of the club I have gotten on better 
with my playmates. I am looking forward 
to the next Wee Wisdom.—Mary McElhin- 
ney (South Africa). 


Ruth and her friends have quite a 
large Booster club. We know that they 
find the pledge much easier to keep since 
they are helping one another. We hope 
that their club will continue to grow. 

Dear Booster Club: I am thankful that I 
have been using good words. Our Booster 
club is getting along fine. We have three 
more members, and sixteen members alto- 
gether.—Ruth Manus. 


God’s will for Lise is health and per- 
fection, and we know that Lise is being 
perfectly healed. 

Dear Secretary: I was pleased to receive 
the letter from you. A lady that lives with 
us says that I have been getting better since 
she has been here. 

I’ve had paralysis for six years. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night, and this 
morning Mother said my back is getting 
better, as well as my leg.—Lise Knacker- 
gard. 


Barbara is finding the Booster Club 
very helpful to her. School work and 
home work are easily done when we 
know that God within us is all the wis- 
dom and all the ability that we need. 
God is our health, too. Barbara is learn- 
ing to let God’s perfect health express 
in her body. 

Dear Secretary: The Booster Club is help- 
ing me very much in my school and home 
work. When I was sick it helped me to get 
well. I told my little friend across the street 


about this club, and now she has joined. 
—Barbara L. Mansfield. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHEF 
READERS 


Lila Kerrigan: help for herself and far- 
ily; Wilhelmina Toussaint: prayers; Wilma 
B. Kearns: prayers to overcome the hab t 
of biting her finger nails, also prayers for 
children whom her school class is helping ; 
Hazel Reid: help in arithmetic and geor- 
raphy; Warda Tooley: prayers to have more 
faith; Violet Martin: prayers for her fa- 
ther to obtain a good position; Marjori: 
Gene Lund: prayers for mother; Edwari 
Sampson: prayers to keep the Booster 
pledge; Jeanne Carenen: prayers for 
health; Sara Badger: prayers to overcome 
the habit of biting her finger nails; Zip- 
porah Jones: help in school work for brother 
and herself; Jewell R. Jones: prayers for 
help in school work; Gladys Mae Jones: 
prayers for help in school work for brother 
and sisters and herself; Maxine Bellman: 
prayers for guidance and happiness; Eva 
Seats: prayers for the Booster Club at 
Jackson, Tenn.; Pauline MHansberger: 
prayers for health for mother and herself; 
Walter Poole: prayers to succeed in his 
school work; George E. Manu: prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Jean McNeil (11 years), Box 535, Los 
Banos, Calif.; Rosa Lee Frank (15 years), 
509 Grant Ave., Norton, Kans.; Dorothy 
Johnson (12 years), 700 V. St., Bakers- 
field, Calif.; George E. Manu, Akim Ab- 
wakwa, Maasi, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Norma Lee Bethge (10 years), 2961 S. 
Lincoln, Englewood, Colo.; G. C. Aryee, % 
Mr. I. Y. Y. Eggley, Box 289, Accra, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Dorothy Forrest, 865 
Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y.; Elsie A. Shaw, 
Box 25, Seville, Ohio; Clara Stuka, 23 
Hokley Ave., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Charlotte 
Harrison (17 years), Rindge Mine No. 1, 
Mokelumne Hill, Calif.; Cherrie Harrison 
(14 years), Rindge Mine No. 1, Mokelumne 
Hill, Calif.; Sara Badger (9 years), Box 
342, Summerville, S. C.; Donna Nelson (14 
years), Box 462, San Bruno, Calif.; 
Florence Koesterer (13 years), Route 2, 
Box 7, Freeburg, IIl.; Estella Jonassen (15 
years), Box 42, Freeburg, Ill.; Marie Guet- 
terman (12 years), Route 1, Freeburg, !Il; 
Gladys Schaeffer (13 years), Freeburg, IIl.; 
Leo Herbert (13 years), Melville St., 5t. 
George’s Grenada, B. W. I.; Gwendoiyn 
James (10 years), Route 1, Breckenridze, 
Tex. 
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Cowboy Chaps 


By WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


Nearly every boy, at some time in his 
life, has longed to be a cowboy. Many 
boys’ games consist of impersonations 
of cowboys and other western charac- 
ters. Daring, dashing, and picturesque, 
the cowboy is a boys’ ideal hero. 

Perhaps the most gaudy, and one of 
the most useful articles of the cowboy’s 
outfit is the chaps, or chaparajos (pro- 
nounced cha’pa-ra’hés) which has been 
shortened to chaps. For constant rid- 
ing in the saddle in all kinds of weather, 
chaps are necessary as a_ protection 
against the wind, the rain, and the cold. 


Figure 1 
Length {A B-leg length 


Then, too, when riding through thorns, 
brush, and willows, chaps protect the 
cowboy’s legs from scratches and 
bruises. 

A fairly serviceable pair of chaps for 
play, or even for protection in riding, 


may be made easily and inexpensively. 

To make a pair of chaps, you will need 
a piece of twelve-ounce, tightly woven 
canvas, about 42 inches wide and 72 
inches long. If you have not a large 
piece two pieces, each one yard long by 
42 inches wide, will do. 

Before you start to cut out your chaps, 
make a paper pattern according to the 
dimensions given in figure 1. Note that 
the leg length from A to B should be 
adjusted to the person who is to wear 
the chaps. 

The pattern should fit on one half of 
your canvas. Lay it on one half, and 
cut out around it, leaving a margin of 
11% inches all the way around. This 
is to be turned back and sewed as a hem. 
The hem may be turned and sewed on 
a sewing machine, or you may have 
the local shoe-repair man do it for you, 
if the material is extra heavy. 

Cut the second chap from the other 
half of the material. The same pattern 
will do for both chaps. Be sure to turn 
your pattern over when you cut the sec- 
ond one, so both chaps will not be for 
the same leg. 

Having cut and hemmed the two chap 
legs, you next have some painting to 
do. Use pearl-gray or leather-brown 
paint, and give the outside of the chaps 
two good coats of it. Allow the first 
coat to dry for two days before applying 
the second coat. Be sure that the paint 
is absolutely dry before you finish the 
chaps. 
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At a hardware store, get six little 
steel rings about 34 of an inch in di- 
ameter, and six small snaps about 114 
inches long. Sew these on tightly as 


Figure 2 


shown in figure 1, the snaps along the 
edge about 9 inches apart, and the rings 
on the back side about 9 inches apart. 

For your belt, get an old leather belt 
about 2 inches wide and cut it in two. 
Rivet these two pieces to the top of 
your chaps, as shown in figures 1 and 2, 
with the cut ends in front. To fasten 
the two chap legs together in front: 
using a leather punch, cut three small 
holes in the ends of the belt where you 
cut it in two, and lace these ends to- 
gether with a heavy cord. 

You are now ready to decorate your 
chaps. Many cowboys like to wear 
their brand or the brand of the company 


© XXX 


Ti gure 3 
that they work for on the lower corner 
of their chaps. One brand is shown in 
figure 2. Others that may be used are 
shown in figure 3. You may also use 
your original ideas and make other de- 
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signs. Be sure to make both chap leg. 
alike. The designs and brands shoul: 
be painted on with red or black pain 
and then studded over with metal dots. 

At a hardware store or at a ten cen 
store you can purchase chair slides, o» 
“runners” as they are called. Thes: 
runners are small bright metal cap. 
with three small points. These points 
may be pushed through the canvas ani 
bent over to hold the metal caps securel\ 
in place. The metal caps are made in 
different sizes. The smaller ones should 
be used to outline the designs and the 
larger ones to make the border on the 
chaps and the belt, as seen in figure 2. 

With your chaps made and decorated 
as described, you should be well pleased 
with their appearance and with the serv- 
ice that they will give you. 


Anne’s Adventures in 


Friendliness 
(Continued from page 16) 


friendship for Carson Street so strongly 
that they were never to be broken. 

At sunset they gathered in a group, 
and sang “The King of Love My Shep- 
herd Is,” because Anne had said that it 
was her favorite song. 

Then the trucks were filled again. 
Only Anne and her father were not go- 
ing back. Father was to take Anne on 
the train that night to Grandmother's 
house. Anne’s possessions had been 
sent ahead from Carson street that 
morning. 

The trucks moved out. 

“Good-by, Anne! Good-by, Anne! God 
bless you, Anne! Don’t forget us, Anne. 
We'll never forget you! I'll not forget 
Anne!” This last was from Steve, who 
wanted her to know that he would be 
the sort of boy she expected him to be. 

“Good-by, good-by!”” shouted Anne, 
waving and smiling. (The end) 
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Betty Blue 


(Continued from page 9) 


came over and took the doll from her. 
“Yes, I think it is the one Margaret 
lost. I will call her.” 

Margaret, summoned from the porch, 
came running in. At once her eye 
alighted on Betty Blue. 

“Why, Mother,” she cried, ‘““where did 
Jean find my doll?” 

While she listened to her mother, she 
stood by Jean, holding Betty Blue in her 
arms. 

“But she isn’t very pretty,” she said 
at last, looking critically at the doll. 
“Wait until I show you Paulette,” and 
she dropped Betty Blue into Jean’s arms 
and dashed off upstairs. When she came 
down she carried a doll much larger 
than Betty Blue, and more handsomely 
dressed. 

“But you want Betty Blue—don’t 
you?” asked Jean in a trembling voice. 

“Oh, I don’t now,’ Margaret an- 
swered airily. “I did feel sorry right 
after I lost her, but right away Mother 
got me this one, and I almost forgot I 
had ever had any other. Do you like 
her, Jean? Because if you do, you may 
have her.” 

“T love her,” said Jean. “Paulette is 
lovely, Margaret, but there couldn’t pos- 
sibly be any other doll so nice as Betty 
Blue.” 

After thanking Margaret and bidding 
her good-by, Jean took her place in the 
car with Aunt Judith and they rolled 
homeward. For a few minutes neither 
spoke. Then Jean said: 

“Aunt Judith, it almost seems as if 
1 can hear the singing water.” 

“T think, my dear,” smiled her aunt, 


“that it is the happy little song your own 


heart is singing.” 

“Perhaps it is,” murmured Jean as 
she looked lovingly at Betty Blue, lying 
‘ast asleep in her lap. 
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Children’s Prayer 


od is my help in every need, 
Sod dors my ever, hun nger feed, 
Hod walks begide me, guides my way, 
_dhrough every moment oft he day... 


| now am wise» ¥ now an trus, 
ahent, hind loving, too 
AN things J am, can do and be, +» 
dhrough aie st, the druth 


that is inme.... 


od ig alth, 
cant be sich 
Bod ig ig my Bire math, 
guicho 
know no fe ar 
Since Hod and and ruth 


are here 


HILDREN everywhere love The 

Prayer of Faith. The words 

are easy to learn, and they help boys 

and girls to know that the heavenly 
Father hears and answers prayer. 


If you would like to have this 
prayer in a beautiful frame, right 
where you can see it every day, ask 
Mother to let you order it for your 
room. The price of The Prayer of 
Faith, framed, is $1.50. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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God’s Harvesters 
LESSON 9, MARCH 1, 1931. 


The Sunday school lesson for today 
is found in Luke 10, verses 1-11, 17, 21, 
and 22. The story in this lesson is that 
of the sending out of seventy men who 
were to enlarge the work that Jesus 
and His disciples had started. 

These men were sent by two’s into 
many cities. When the Lord sent them 
out He said to them, “The harvest in- 
deed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
the harvest.” 

The Lord was telling them in these 
words that there were many people who 
needed to know Him as their loving Fa- 
ther, as the Source of their health, and 
as their help in every need; but that 
there were very few workers to go out 
among the people and teach them how 
they could know God. The seventy men 
went out among the people and helped 
to lay the foundations upon which the 
Christian work of today is built. 

Today there are in the world many 
more people than there were at the time 
the seventy men were sent out. Seventy 
persons could not begin to reach all the 
people now living on the earth. Thou- 
sands of men and women have taken up 
the work of the seventy, and it can still 
be said that “the harvest indeed is plen- 
teous, but the laborers are few.” Those 
who can teach others to know God are 
few compared with the numbers of 
persons who really need to know Him 
as their Father-God. 


Almost every one in the world has 
heard of the one God; but to know 
about Him, and to really know Him as 
the Source of health and happiness and 
as our help in every need, are quite dif- 
ferent matters. 

Every boy and every girl who knows 
that God is his health and his strength, 
can be a laborer in God’s harvest by 
refusing to speak or think of illness or 
weakness. Keep your minds free from 
all untrue thoughts, and your lives will 
be free from unhappiness. The follow- 
ing thought will help you to help others: 

God is our help in 
every need. 


Our Neighbors 


LESSON 10, MARCH 
8, 1931. 


Neighbor is a 
beautiful word with 
a beautiful mean- 
ing. A neighbor is 
a person who lives 
near one; a person 
who is entitled to 
receive, and. ex- 
pected to give, kind- 
ness. Your neigh- 
bor may simply 
Jesus talking with have his house near 

the Pharisees. yours, or he may 
live very near you in a much better way 
than that. The little friends who like 
the same games, the same books, tiie 
same studies, the same people, the sane 
music, the same shows, the same seaso1is 
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of the year, the same kinds of days and 
the same kinds of flowers that you like, 
live nearer to you than those friends 
whose likes differ greatly from yours, 
regardless of whether or not your 
homes are near to one another. 

The Sunday school lesson for today, 
which you will find in Luke 10:25-37, 
gives you the story that Jesus told long 
ago when a certain lawyer came to Him 
and asked how he should inherit eternal 
life. Jesus asked the man what the law 
said about it, and the man answered, 
among other things, that the law said 
that he should “love his neighbor as 
himself.” Jesus answered him: “This 
do, and thou shalt live.’ Then Jesus 


told the lawyer the story of the good 
Samaritan. 

Get out your Bibles and read this 
beautiful story for yourselves; then be- 
gin to hunt for your neighbors. 


Remember that the last part of the 
definition of neighbor says that a neigh- 
bor is one who is entitled to receive, and 
expected to give kindness. When we 
think of neighbors in this way all per- 
sons are our neighbors, and the whole 
world is our neighborhood. Any one 
for whom you can do a kindness is your 
neighbor. Any one who can render you 
a kindness is your neighbor. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

Every one I meet is my neighbor, and 
I am kind to every one. 


Jesus’ Friends 
LESSON 11, MARcH 15, 1931. 


The Sunday school lesson for today 
really gives us two lessons and two sto- 
ries. The first lesson tells the story of 
the friendship Jesus enjoyed with 
Martha and Mary. You will find this 
story in Luke 10:38-42. The second 
‘esson tells how Jesus rebuked the Phar- 
‘sees. You will find this lesson in Luke 
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11:42-46, 52-54. Read it through. 
We have chosen for Wee Wisdom the 
story of Jesus’ friendship with Martha 
and Mary. This story teaches us a help- 
ful and beautiful lesson. Both Martha 
and Mary loved Jesus, but they had dif- 
ferent ways of expressing their love. 

Martha felt that she could best ex- 
press her love by 
making the house 
neat and comfort- 
able and by prepar- 
ing a good dinner 
for the Master. She 
was so eager to do 
everything that 
could be done for 
His comfort that 
she became “anx- 
ious about many 
things.” 

Mary could best 
express her love for 
the Master by giv- 
ing Him her atten- 
tion. Jesus had 
much to teach, and 
Mary was willing to 
learn. Jesus knew 
that the thing that was really needed 
was that His friends should learn the 
lessons of life. It was important that 
Jesus’ friends should learn the lessons 
He had to teach, in order that they 
might teach others. It made little dif- 
ference to Him what kind of food He 
ate to satisfy His hunger. He knew 
that the words of love and wisdom He 
had for those who would listen to Him 
would satisfy their spiritual hunger. By 
spiritual hunger we mean the longing 
that all people have to do what is right 
at all times. 

The following thought will help you 
to choose, even as Mary chose, the bet- 
ter part: 

My mind listens to God’s mind, and 
He speaks His love and wisdom to me. 


Jesus visiting 
Mary and Martha. 
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Using God's Gifts 


LESSON 12, MARCH 22, 1931. 


Have you read the Sunday school les- 
son for today? You will find it in Luke 
12:16-21, 41-48. Sometimes the verses 
of the Sunday school lesson are hard 
for boys and girls—and sometimes even 
for men and women—to understand. In 
the lesson for today Jesus was telling 
His disciples the story or parable of a 
rich man who was preparing to enjoy 
himself. At the close of the story, Je- 
sus said: 


“So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

It may be difficult for you to under- 
stand at first what Jesus meant by be- 
ing rich toward God. Let us study the 
verse together. 


There are some things in life that are 
very valuable, and others that are less 
valuable. Gold is more valuable than 
silver. Diamonds are more valuable 
than brilliants. Silk is more valuable 
than cotton. You understand the dif- 
ference between the values of these 
items. Just as there are some material 
things that are of more value than other 
material things, so there are mental and 
spiritual qualities that are of more value 
than other mental and spiritual quali- 
ties. Joy is of more value than sadness. 
Truth is of much more value than an 
untruth. Health is of more value than 
ill health; and so it goes. What we 
might call the good qualities of our 
minds are of more value than the ugly 
qualities. 


A person who is rich toward God has 
within himself the good qualities of 
mind. The more good qualities he has, 
the richer he is toward God. The boy 
or the girl who is unselfish, generous, 
kind, obedient, loving, truthful, and hon- 
est is rich toward God, because his mind 
is filled with rich qualities. 
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Let the following thought help you tx 
become rich toward God: 

My mind is filled with good thoughts. 
and I am rich toward God. 


What Have We Learned? 
LESSON 12, MARCH 29, 1931. 


The Sunday school lesson for today is 
a review lesson. A review lesson in Sun- 
day school is much like a test in school: 
it is given to find how much you have 
learned from the lessons that you have 
studied. 

We cannot go over all the twelve les- 
sons of the last quarter with you, so we 
are asking you to sit quietly for a few 
moments and see how many good 
thoughts have found a home in your 
mind from reading the Bible lessons in 
Wee Wisdom. 

It is well to learn the Bible stories, 
for they are beautiful stories. But it is 
much more pleasing to the heavenly Fa- 
ther that you should learn to live as Je- 
sus, His Son, lived. 


Have the Bible lessons for the last 
quarter helped you to overcome ugly 
habits that were giving you trouble? 
Have they helped you to speak the truth 
when it was not so easy to speak it? 
Have they helped you to be a little more 
gentle with a young brother or sister? 
Have they helped you to be more gen- 
erous with your playmates? Have they 
helped you to be more thoughtful about 
obeying Mother? If they have, you 
have really learned your Sunday school 
lessons. When you write again to Wee 
Wisdom, won’t you tell us whether or 
not the Bible lessons are helping you to 
be a better boy or a better girl? 

This thought will help you through 
this week: 

I am care free and happy, for Chri:t 
lives in me. 
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This Spartan Business 


“If this wind keeps up it will blow all 
our garden over into the next county.” 
Chink pulled his cap farther down on 
his head. 

He and David and Cousin Bob and 
Andy were waiting for Red and Coralee 
and Kegs. Each morning on their way 
to school they met where the lane turned 
into the big road. 

“Here they come, running,” David 
shouted above the roar of the wind. 

Coralee clung to a fence post as she 
brushed her hair out of her eyes. 

“If it hadn’t been for this post I’d 
have been carried right on by,” she 
panted. 

“Chink thinks our garden’s being 
blown away,” Cousin 
Bob told them. 

“He needn’t worry 
about that,” Red an- 
swered as he hunted 
for his handkerchief. 

“Tt’s all right here in 
my eyes.” 

“Come on, Kegsy,” 
called David. ‘“Let’s 
blow on to school.” 

“Wait a minute,” 
panted Kegs. “I’ve 
vot something to 
show: you.” He 


\ Ce | 
started to open his 


veography, but Red 
reached over quickly 


and closed it, before Kegs could think. 

“Not here,” he warned. “It’s too 
windy. Wait until we get to school.” 

The Spartans reached the school 
building all out of breath from running 
against the wind. 

“Let’s go around to the west side,” 
suggested David. “We'll be out of the 
wind there.” 

“Now, what have you to show us, 
Kegs?” asked Coralee. 

“It’s a new plan for a model airplane. 
My uncle works where they make air- 
planes, and he drew it for me,” Kegs 
explained as he carefully unfolded the 
precious paper. 

“Say, that looks like a dandy!” Chink 
exclaimed. 

“And it doesn’t 
look hard to make,” 
said Red. 

“Uncle says it’s 
simple to build,” 
Kegs said. “He'll 
get the material if we 
want him to.” 

“Can he get it by 
Saturday?” Coralee 
wanted to know.‘ 

“If he could, we’d 
have all day to work 
on it,” added Cousin 
Bob. 

“Tll ask him to- 
night,” Kegs agreed. 


f nce “post. 
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“Let’s look at it 
again, Kegs.” Red 
carefully opened the 
paper. 

‘*Careful!’’ 
warned Andy. 

His advice came 
too late. The March 
wind, swirling sud- 
denly around the 
corner, whipped the 
paper from Red’s 
hands. The Spar- 
tans all dived for it, 
but it was whirled 
high into the air and 
across the _ school 
yard. Just inside 
the fence, a small 
boy caught it. 

“One of the Turner boys has it,” 
shouted Coralee. 

“Hey, John! That’s mine,” called 
Kegs. 

“Finders are keepers,” the boy an- 
swered, and started on a run for the 
schoolhouse. 

“Bring that back!” 

“That belongs to us!” 

“Wait until I catch you!” 


The Spartans were all shouting at 
once. 

“How much will you give for it?” 
the Turner boy taunted them as he 
ducked under Red’s outstretched arm 
and out of reach. 

“Tl give you plenty when I catch 
you,” Red threatened as he darted after 
him. 

“Listen, Red! We mustn’t hit him,” 
cautioned David. 


“It’s against the rules to fight on the 
playgrounds,” Chink reminded him. 


“Well, what’s a fellow supposed to 
do?” Red’s face was flushed with anger. 
“Let folks take everything he has? If 
I catch him——” 


The Spartans all dived for it. 
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“No you 
won't,” said 
Andy quietly. 


“Why not?” Red 
shot back with 
spirit. 

“What about the 
room record?” Andy 
asked him. 

“That’s right,”’ 
agreed Red. “I for- 
got about that.” 

“No one in our 
room has had a 
fight this month,” 
said Coralee. ‘We 
can’t spoil the rec- 
ord.” 

“Hey!” John Tur- 
ner was_ perched 
high on the fence waving the paper. 
“Here it is. Come and get it!” 

“He’s just trying to get us into a 
fight,” said Coralee, “‘so that his room 
will get the prize.” 

“But if he fights back won’t that 
count against his room?” Cousin Bob 
wanted to know. 

“It is counted against the one who 
starts it,” said David. 

“Well, what are we supposed to do— 
kiss him?” asked Kegs. 

“No, you are supposed to tell the 
teacher,” Chink reminded him. 


“But we couldn’t do that,” said Cora- 
lee. “Spartans aren’t tattletales.” 

“Of course we couldn’t,” agreed 
David, “and I suppose Johnny Turner 
is counting on that.” 

“Well, let’s try to catch him and get 
it without a fight.” Red was off, the 
gang following. 

Andy, whose legs were longest, man- 
aged to catch up with the culprit and 
trip him. Down he went flat on his 
stomach, the paper under him. Before 
he had breath enough to get up, Kegs 
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came running up and plumped himself 
down on top of him. There he sat 
firmly, his face red but smiling, as the 
small boy twisted and squirmed in an 
effort to wiggle out from under him. 
Red recovered the map from the now 
helpless Johnny. 

The affair would have ended there but 
for the fact that Miss Morgan, seeing 
the crowd gathered in one spot, came 
out to investigate. 

“Ralph Morris,” she said, looking 
sternly down at Kegs, “what are you 
doing?” 

“Nothing; just sitting,” 
Kegs. 

“It looks very much to me as if you 
have broken the rule against fighting,” 
said Miss Morgan. 

“No, Miss Morgan.” The Spartans 
were eager to defend him. 

“Please allow Ralph to explain,” said 
his teacher. ‘Why did you knock John 
down?” 

“T didn’t knock him down, Miss Mor- 
gan,” said Kegs, looking up at her 
earnestly. “I just sat on him after he 
fell.” 

“But why?” Miss Morgan wanted to 
know. 

“Well, I didn’t want him to get up,” 
explained Kegs. 

“You might let him get up 
now,” she suggested sternly, 
and Kegs jumped to his feet. 

“I forgot,” he said sheep- 
ishly. 

“Why were you so anxious 
to keep John down?” Miss 
Morgan persisted. John looked 
anxiously at Kegs. 

“You needn’t worry; he 
won’t tattle,” Red told John 
between his teeth. 

“Oh, I just wanted to, Miss 
Morgan.” Kegs was evasive. 


answered 


“Your explanation is very 
You 


unsatisfactory, Ralph. 
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may remain after school and, if I find 
that you are at fault in this affair, Room 
4 will owe its first black mark this 
month to you.” 

The school lines filed out that after- 
noon leaving Kegs in his seat. As the 
lines broke ranks the Spartans sur- 
rounded John Turner. 

“What are you going to do to me?” 
he asked in a frightened voice. 

“Nothing, Johnny,” David told him. 

“We just want to know what you are 
going to do,” Chink said. 

“Why didn’t Kegs tell on me?” asked 
John. 

“Because Kegs is a Spartan, and no 
Spartan would be a tattletale,” ex- 
plained Coralee. 

“If he doesn’t tell, Miss Morgan will 
put a mark against your room.” Johnny 
was frankly puzzled. 

“Yes,” agreed the Spartans solemnly. 

“Everybody will be sore at Kegs.” 
Johnny’s voice still held a question. 

“Andy is back there now telling her 
that he tripped you,” David told him. 

“Tl bet he tells her that I took the 
paper.” Johnny’s voice was shrill. 

“That would be tattling,” explained 
Red, “‘but there’s no use trying to make 
you understand.” (Turn to page 45) 


“Ralph Morris,” she said looking sternly down at 
Kegs, “what are you doing?” 
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917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Parent: 


Our common interest in children keeps us from being 
strangers, but we want to go farther and to feel that we are 
warm friends. The fact that you have provided Wee Wisdom 
for your child proclaims you to be a right-thinking parent; 
for you recognize the value of good literature in implanting 
high ideals in the minds of children. But how about your- 
self? Do you not sometimes feel the need of fresh courage 
and renewed help? 


You will find in Unity magazine a wealth of inspiration. 
Perhaps at times you have felt that you were a helpless crea- 
ture buffeted about by circumstances over which you had no 
control. Unity will help you to see yourself in a new light. It 
teaches that definitely directed thought brings about certain 
definite conditions. It will show you how to work in harmony 
with divine law, how to master yourself and your circum- 
stances. 


The price of a year’s subscription to Unity magazine is 
$1.50. 


We want also to tell you about the Unity Training School, 
which is to be conducted at Unity Farm, May 4 to October 16. 
There will be four semesters of six weeks each, with shorter 
periods for those whose time is more limited. Why not come 
to Kansas City and study with Charles and Myrtle Fillmore 
and their staff of instructors? Study, recreation, and de- 
lightful contacts are some of the worth-while things that 
you may expect at Unity Farm this summer. In this let- 
ter we have not space to describe the wonderful program that 
is being prepared for those who enroll for the school, but a 
letter from you to the Dean of the Training School will bring 
you full information. We hope to see you at Unity Farm 
between May 4 and October 16. 


Faithfully yours, 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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Line-Drawing Puzzle 
By B. RANDOLPH 


sf, 


With a pencil, start at number one and_ which is 182. When you have finished 
follow the dots in their numerical order, you will have the picture of a large 
drawing a straight line from one dot to American bird. 
the next until you reach the last number, 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S HIDDEN FLOWERS PUZZLE: Daisy, pansy, clover, violet, 
lily. 
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= | ALice in the 
Looking 
Wea 


By Mebel 


Glass 


It was such a pretty looking- 
glass—and it was Alice May’s 
very own! The glass was shiny, 
the frame was silvery. Yester- 
day had been her seventh birth- 
day, and the little mirror was 
one of her birthday presents. 

Mother took Alice May on 
her lap and told her to look in 
the glass. A little girl with a 
happy, smiling face looked out 
at her. ‘‘That is Alice in the 
Looking-Glass,’’ Mother said. 
Alice May laughed. She knew 
all about Alice ‘‘Through the 
Looking-Glass,’’ and perhaps 
Alice in the Looking-Glass”’ 
was like her. 

“‘T like this Alice in the 
Looking-Glass,’’ Mother said, 
‘fand I hope she will always 
look just as she does now.’’ 

*“Why, of course she will,”’ 


Alice May said. ‘‘How could sh: 
look any different?’’ She laughed 
gleefully. 

But do you know, the very next 
day when Mother showed her the 
mirror, Alice in the Looking-Glass 
looked like a very cross little gir]. 
Her forehead scowled, and her lips 
pouted so that one could have 
put a piece of peppermint candy 
on them and it would not have 
fallen off, and her eyes were 
screwed up until one could hardly 
see them. She was not a nice-look- 
ing little girl. 

‘*Tt’s too bad to have such a cross- 
looking Alice in the Looking- 
Glass,’’ Mother said. ‘‘She doesn’t 
match the pretty glass.”’ 

Alice May did not like her looks 
either, so, quick as a flash, she 
smiled. Away went the cross-look- 
ing little girl, and there was a 
happy, smiling Alice in the Look- 
ing-Glass, laughing back at her! 

“*T’m going to keep her like that 
all the time now,’’ Alice May said. 
After that, whenever her face 
puckered into a scowl, if Mother 
reached for the little glass Alice 
May’s face brightened in a 


J 
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hurry, for she wanted to keep Alice 
in the Looking-Glass just as she had 
heen that first day. 

One day Alice May came into the 
house and said, ‘‘They’re all cross! 
1 don’t want to play with-them any 
more.”’ 

Mother said nothing for a minute. 
She seemed to be smiling to herself. 
By and by she said, ‘‘I was just 
thinking about the cross little girl 
we saw in the looking-glass one 
day. How do you suppose she got 
there ?”’ 

‘“Why, I made her cross,’’ Alice 
May said. ‘‘I was crosser than two 
sticks that day, and she always 
looks at me just as I look at her. 
Don’t you know how when I smiled 
at her she smiled back ?”’ 

‘Of course she did, the very nic- 
est kind of smile,’’ Mother said. 
She looked at Alice May with a 
funny little smile, and said: ‘‘I’m 
wondering whether the same thing 
that made Alice in the Looking- 
Glass cross that day is what made 
the little folk who have been play- 
ing with you today feel cross. 
I’ve heard that the world is like a 
looking-glass.”’ 


Alice May’s eyes grew bigger 
and bigger all the time Mother 
was talking. 

‘“Why-e-e!’’ she said, and 
then she stopped. She was re- 
membering that she really had 
been cross first. Were people 
like the little girl in the look- 
ing-glass? When you looked 
cross at them, did they look 
cross at you? And when you 
smiled at them, did they smile 
at you? How funny! She 
must find out about that! 

“I’m going to try it and 
see,’’ she said, her face break- 
ing into smiles. She danced 
out of the door and down the 
walk to where the other chil- 
dren were playing. When 
Mother looked out a few min- 
utes later every child there 
was happy and smiling! 
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WORDS AND . 
LAWRENCE 


do love a rain-y day, don’t you? 


and work too, 


skies a- bove are gray, We can have a per-fect day, 


the sun - shine 


our hearts shines 
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\N ALPHABET LAND 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


The king of the Alphabets 
was a happy king, because his 
children could play happily 
and they could work happily. 
Some of the 
king’s children, 
the F and the R 
and the O and the 
(7, were playing 
leapfrog. They 
played until the 
F got tired and 
jumped up on the 
end of a leaF. 
There he is, right 
at the end. You can see him 
yourself. 

Almost before he had got on 
the end of the leaF, a D came 
along. The D had been leading 
a Donkey. As he was used to 
heing in front, he pushed the R 


down into the gRass, and took 
his place. Then there were a 
Dand an OandaG. ‘‘Woof!”’ 
said the D. ‘Woof, woof, 
woof !’’ said the 
O. ‘*‘Woof, 
woof !’’ said the 
G. ‘‘Woof, woof, 
woof !’’said the D 
and the O and 
the G together, 
and then they be- 
gan to chase one 
another around 
and around the 
fruit trees, until the D went 
the wrong way and got lost. 
Don’t go to hunt him. He 
knows how to take care of him- 
self. Write the letters D and O 
and G neatly, and they will tell 
you who was saying, ‘‘ Woof !”’ 
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pussY-WILLOWs 


BY GERTRUDE HAHN 


I love the pussy willows; 
They come the first of all. 
Like roguish little kittens, 
They climb the branches tall. 


No other trees have budded, 
The March days still are cold. 
The catkins look so tiny 
To be so very bold. 


Oh, blustery Mr. North Wind, 
Come, blow your hardest, Sir! 

I know you cannot hurt them, 
They’re all dressed up in fur. 
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‘Bobby and Susan Visit Sweden 


By LOLA McCoLu 


“Let’s go north this month and see 
our Swedish cousins. They really are 
cousins to many of you, you know, for 
many Swedish people have come to this 
country to make their homes and are 
now American citizens. 

“Do you remember reading in your 
history about the Vikings who came to 
America long before Columbus came? 
The Vikings were the ancestors of the 
Swedish people of today. From that 
day to this, Sweden has produced brave, 
adventurous men and fair,’ clear-eyed 
women. The Vikings built strong boats 
with great square sails. They were 
splendid sailors and fearlessly crossed 
the roughest seas. Many Swedish men 
still make their living from the sea, 
either by fishing or by sailing. 

“Sweden has produced many men 
whose names are known in every land. 
The house behind the little Swedish girl 
is the home of Anders Leonhard Zorn, 
the great Swedish artist. He loved the 
people of his native country deeply and 
encouraged them to keep up their old 
folk dances and folk songs. He never 
tired of painting pictures of Swedish 
people, and through him all the world 
has learned to know and admire the 
sturdy peasants of that rugged land. 

“Jenny Lind, one of the greatest 
singers the world has ever known, also 
came from Sweden, and Swedes 
throughout the world are proud to have 
the same homeland as this lovely and 
gifted woman had. 

“Many beautiful waterfalls come 
rushing down the steep mountains of 
Sweden. These waterfalls not only make 
it a beautiful land in which to travel, 
but they furnish water power to turn 
the wheels of its great factories and to 
saw the white birch trees that grow so 
thickly on the hillsides. 


“Stockholm, Sweden’s largest city, is 
very beautiful and modern. Splendid 
public buildings rise from its water 
front, and the visitor at once notices 
how very clean everything is kept. 

“The colorful peasant costumes are 
not often seen now except in the country 
and villages away from the cities. On 
special holidays, however, great num- 
bers of costumes are seen, and the vis- 
itor to Sweden wishes there were more 
holidays. The bright striped aprons of 
the girls and their pretty caps tell those 
who know just where each girl lives. 
The boys’ long straight overcoats are 
made gay with narrow bindings of red 
and many brass buttons. 

“Come now, the afternoon is nearly 
over, and it will be tea time when you 
finish cutting out this new set of dolls 
and have tried on all their clothes.” 


This Spartan Business 
(Continued from page 37) 
At Red’s tone of disgust, Johnny 
straightened suddenly. 
“Say, you seem to think that you 
Spartans are the only ones that are 


brave and honest, and all that. I may 
not be a Spartan, but nobody is going 
to think that I’m afraid. I’m going in 
there and tell Miss Morgan the truth.” 

And he did. 

When he and Kegs and Andy ap- 
peared, all three of them were smiling. 

“It’s all right,” said Johnny grandly. 
“T told the truth, and she isn’t going to 
punish anybody.” 

“You’re all right, Johnny,” said Kegs. 

“T’ll say he is,” echoed the gang. 

Johnny’s face was a bit red. 

“I guess there’s something to this 
Spartan business after all,” he said as 
he started toward home. 
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With a sharp 
knife cut onthe 
dotted line to 
make hat go 
Pasie a sheet on the head 
of stiff paper 
on back of this 
page before 
starting to cut 


Fold here 
v 


Fold here 
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How Does 
Your Garden 
Grow? 


PRING is on the way, and before long Robin Redbreast will come hopping 
around to greet you with his gay “Cheer-up!” 


“Cheer-up!” 
will be saying: “Oh, I must make a flower garden!” 


Then you 


Did you ever start a garden right in the kitchen window? In the April 
issue of Wee Wisdom you will read about a little girl who had a window garden. 
The story is called “The Eggshell Garden.” When you read this story you will 
want to get some eggshells, some seed, and a shallow box of earth, to start your 
garden right away. The little girl in the story planted pansy seed in her 
window garden, and she was very happy when the pansies bloomed, so 
that she could share them with her friends. 


Of course you too will want to share your flowers with your friends; 
but don’t you think it would be even nicer to show them how to start their 
own window gardens, and to raise their own flowers? A subscription to 
Wee Wisdom, beginning with the April number, would show one little friend 
how to do this, besides sharing with him many other delightful things. Why 
not fill in the blank below, and mail it to us, together with $1.50, so that your 
friend’s subscription may begin with the April number? 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
I wish to send Wee Wisdom for one year to my 
friend. Please begin with the April number. In- 
closed is $1.50 to pay for my order. 


My Friend 
Address 
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Strong as the wind, 
Pure thoughts sweep clean. 
lear is my mind; 
y heart, serene. 


\ Swift as the wind, 
Good thoughts will fly 
\Straight from my heart 


\ As days go by. 


Quiet at dusk, 
Strong winds now stilled, 
The world and my heart 
With peace are filled. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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